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T HE OMINOUS TURN of events in 
Brazil is the newest paradox of the 
many that stud the political history of 
Latin America’s largest and most pop- 
ulous nation. 

The administration of President 
Artur Costa e Silva, inaugurated less 
than two years ago, marked the second 
phase of the “Revolution of 1964” by 
promising “humanization” of that revo- 
lution — a movement led by the armed 
forces but enjoying wide civilian sup- 
port and collaboration when it over- 
threw ithe chaotic, inflation-ridden gov- 
ernment of Joao Goulart. 

The Costa e Silva government began 
life under a new constitution that 
guaranteed individual rights and sepa- 
ration of powers. Above all, the con- 
stitution superseded the Institutional 
Acts of 1964 and 1965 that had given 
Costa’s predecessor authoritarian 
powers — including those widely used 
to fire officeholders and curtail the 
political rights of individuals. 

The avuncular folksiness of Costa 
himself was in high contrast to the 
austere, intellectual figure of his pre- 
cursor, Marshal Humberto Castelo 
Branco. 

A former general and minister of 
war, Costa nonetheless appointed civil- 
ian ministers to half his cabinet. A few 
outspoken progressives (such as those 
in the ministries of labor and foreign 
affairs) supplied a generous and lib- 
eral tone to the inauguration day 
pledges of a new deal for Brazilian ed- 
ucation and a more sympathetic ear to 
the demands of workers. 

Yet 21 months later, less than mid- 
way through his four-year term, Costa 
e Silva presides over a Draconian re- 
gime much closer to a dictatorship 
than its precursor, with his own au- 
thority so shattered that he may per- 
haps survive only as a figurehead. 

A List of Ironies 

A FTER MONTHS of deepening crisis 
marked by growing hostility to- 
ward the government from all quarters, 
those erstwhile comrades-ln-arms of 
the President known vaguely as linha 



dura — “the hard line” — forced through 
the Institutional Act of Dec. 13, a meas- 
ure far more drastic than those of the 
Castelo Branco era and, unlike those 
measures, with no specified expiratior 
date. 

Under the extraordinary powers it 
confers on the President — including 
those to strip citizens of political 
rights, suspend habeas corpus guaran- 
tees, dismiss public officials and the 
like— the government acted within 
hours to close the Congress indefi- 
nitely, arrest some 200 individuals and 
impose, at least temporarily, a virtual 
news blackout through heavy domestic 
and international censorship. 

Some fine ironies were suggested by 
the list of those arrested: a former 
President (Juscelino Kubitschek) asso- 
ciated with the most dynamic period of 
development in the country’s recent 
history; a former governor (Carlos 
Lacerda), one-time darling of the revo- 
lutionaries of 1964; the political col- 
umnist Carlos Castello Branco, once 
said to have more friends in the mili- 
tary than the paymaster general; the 
youthful singer-composer Chico Bu- 
arque de Holanda, a national idol two 
years ago for his best-selling record 
“See the Band March By.” 

The supreme irony, of course, was 
that a regime originally seen as lead- 
ing a transition back toward civilian 
control and democratic practice now is 
plunged into a quagmire of repression 
and military dominance deeper than 
modern Brazil has ever known, even 
under dictator Getulio Vargas 30 years 
ago. 

Change and Stagnation 

T HE WORLD’S fifth largest nation, 
with a population between 85 mil- 
lion and 90 million, Brazil has a huge 
resource base but a per capita income 
of only $220 a year. The prideful sobri- 
quet “Country of the Future” is often 
accompanied by the parenthetical dis- 
claimer “and always will be.” 

Depending on point of view, it is 
possible to emphasize real changes in 
Brazil during recent decades — or how 
much things have stayed tne same. 

One may point out how rapidly in- 
dustrialization and urbanization came 
to a country that in 1930 was a 
sprawling, paternalistic agrarian so- 
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ciety. Almost 45 per cent of the popula- 
tion now lives in urban areas; there 
are 31 cities of 100,000 or more, includ- 
ing six of nearly or more than one mil- 
lion; industry exceeds agriculture in 
the national product; the country now 
produces its own autos, steel and so 
on. 

Some observers are likely to take 
pride in the fact that Brazil’s political 
turning points, although often termed 
“revolutions,” have involved little or 
no bloodshed: independence in 1822, 
the overthrow of the Empire in 1889, 
the Vargas “revolution” of 1930 and his 
overthrow in 1945, the deep crises of 
1955 and 1960 and even the ouster of 
Goulart in 1964. 

Those more pessimistic, critical or 
radical look at the same pattern and 
term the country a “dual economy,” 
where the vast majority have no part 
in the modern sector. 

They see rural migrants from the 
impoverished Northeast, for example, 
bringing their attitudes and living pat- 
terns to the town rather than vice 
versa, contributing to the “ruraliza- 
tion” of Brazilian cities. 

These observers see a country where 
the poorest pay a dear price for indus- 
trialization. through low wages, high 
product prices and low capacity of new 
industries to create jobs. They see a 
nation where modern communications 
and technology provide merely more 
efficient means of manipulating and 
subjugating the have-nots. 

Strong, Silent Partner 

A ND SO IT IS with matters more im- 
mediately relevant to December, 

1968. 

The traditional view of the Brazilian 
military has attributed to it less nox- 
ious and heavy-handed interference in 
political life than that of many Latin 
American nations. There was consider- 
able validity to this view, but it erred 
when suggesting that therefore mili- 
tary intrusion had not been important. 

In fact, military intrusion has been a 
permanent and pervasive feature of 
Brazilian politics for nearly a century. 



The' military has been arbiter of every 
major political crisis in the country 
from the moment that strong pro-re- 
publican sentiment in the army led in 
overthrowing the Empire in 1889. 

From then until 1964, the armed 
forces were the strong, silent 
partner of predominantly civilian gov- 
ernments, putting few military men 
into the presidency, to be sure, but ex- 
ercising de facto the previous “moder- 
ating power” granted to the emperor 
in ; the 19th century. 

‘Progressive’ Interventions 

W ITH ITS OFFICERS long recruit- 
ed from the middle and even 
lower classes, the army has until re- 
cently been neither reactionary nor 
revolutionary but reflected moderate, 
restorative and sometimes nationalistic 
views. 

A number of its previous intrusions 
were aligned more with “progressive” 
than traditionalist positions, as in the 
pro-republicanism of 1889 or the dif- 
fuse idealism of younger officers 
known as tenentes of the 1920s, whose 
disgust with the rural oligarchies that 
ran Brazil led to their backing the mid- 
dle-class Vargas revolution of 1930. 
Later, when Vargas’s regime had hard- 
ened into dictatorship, officers led the 
way in deposing him in 1945. 

Again in the name of “legality,” the 
dominant military faction in 1955 
guaranteed the inauguration of Kubits- 
chek against plots by officers who 
did not wish to honor his election. 

Finally, until 1964 the informal 
credo governing military intrusion 
called for immediate withdrawal upon 
resolution of a crisis. 

Awareness of this broad pattern of 
intrusion, of the officers’ concern for 
legality and public opinion, of their 
frequent identification with industrial- 
ization and of their antioligarchy bias 
led numerous Brazilian legalists, dem- 
ocrats and modernizers to view the 
1964 coup with little alarm. 

Ironically, just as a distinctively Bra- 
zilian pattern of military involvement 
in politics began to be widely dis- 
cerned, it appeared to change. The 



causes are not fully understood, much 
less the consequences, but it was 
quickly clear that leading officers of 
many factions were no longer willing 
to play a mere umpire’s role. 

A group of able, development- 
minded officers around Castelo Branco 
thought that since legality had been 
broken anyway, the opportunity should 
be used to attack some structural prob- 
lems that had eluded solution under 
the constitutional but chaotic preced- 
ing years: inflation, tax reform, ration- 
alization of the bureaucracy and a be- 
ginning on agrarian reform. 

On some of the more technical eco- 
nomic problems, there were accom- 
plishments. Inflation was reduced 
from nearly 100 per cent annually to 
the present 25 per cent, exports and re- 
serves were recovered, a 5 per cent 
growth rate was achieved by 1967, a re- 
spectable tax revision and enforcement 
program was launched and at least a 
few necessary preliminaries to agrar- 
ian reform were under way. Real 
wages were down — by as much as 40 
per cent in the first two years — but the 
technocrats had warned that restora- 
tion of investment and growth would 
have to precede better distribution. 

But the biggest dilemma was that of 
political participation, which although 
not cut out entirely, had been severely 
hedged and restricted compared to 
that existing between 1945 and 1964. 
The Castelo Branco phase experi- 
mented with several approaches to- 
ward keeping some vestiges of demo- 
cratic appearance while guarding 
against the return of those they called 
“the corrupt and the subversive” via 
the electoral route. With a bit more 
time, some of them thought a reopen- 
ing and even improvement of demo- 
cratic practices could be ventured, and 
hence the notion of Costa e Silva as 
heading a “transitional” regime. 

Scrapping the Old Role 

M EANTIME, however, many things 
had happened. Despite dissolution 
of most radical groups and the inepti- 
tude of the scattered “left,” dissidence 
and opposition found enough strength 



to keep their voices heard — in the 
press, among the more militant clergy 
and even within the “tame” Congress 
and the progovernment ARENA Party 
(National Renovating Alliance) itself. 

The cabinet of Costa e Silva was 
much less homogeneous than its prede- 
cessor and full of internal contradic- 
tions that could be resolved only by a 
strong President. This Costa proved 
not to be. 

On major policy issues, the govern- 
ment falters; it has showed its 
strength this year only in matters of 
repression, as in its overreaction to 
student demonstrations of the last sev- 
eral months. 

But perhaps the most important 
change is one apparently taking place 
in the military in a gradual way ever 
since 1964 — and one which may be oc- 
curring in other Latin American 
armed forces. That seems to be one of 
scrapping the old “supermission” role 
of umpire for a permanent place in 
running the government. 

This is accompanied by the spread of 
what was earlier known as “hard-line” 
doctrine throughout much of the offi- 
cer corps. Interestingly, much of the 
stern anticommunism and antidissi- 
dent ethos seems to come from the 
younger ' officers. They are middle 
class and tend to reflect all of the 
weakness, division and defensiveness 
of their kind in Latin America, as 
against the perquisites of ,the fading 
oligarchies and the mass potential of 
urban labor and farm workers. 

In all the dismay of reversals, tur- 
bulence and suffering in the decades 
of Brazil’s struggle toward modernity, 
countless “little people” have perhaps 
been enabled to endure by the little 
joke, the deprecatory remark about a 
dignitary, the conviviality of the 
streets and soccer games. If the new 
zealots who take away his Congress 
and censor his newspapers try also to 
take away the brasileiro’s humor and 
small vices, violence, vitriol and spo- ‘ 
radic terrorism may spot the panorama 
in a most un-Brazilian pattern. 




